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him painting portraits, especially miniatures, and land-
scapes, and by the time he was twenty-two he had made
enough money to buy a small farm for his mother and
to pay his passage to England, where he went to study
under the great American painter Benjamin West.

With West's help and encouragement Robert soon
rose in the world. In England he won the friendship of
three great men. One was the Duke of Bridgewater, the
originator of British canals. The second was the Earl of
Stanhope, a man of science, and the third was the
famous Scottish engineer, James Watt, who invented the
modern steam engine. With three such friends, it
not surprising that Robert began to lose interest in
painting in favour of engineering, and presently we hear
of him studying the construction of canals, building
bridges, and inventing various useful machines.

So it happened that in due course Robert Fulton
became a fully-fledged engineer, and now his great
ambition was to build a steamboat. As a boy he had
watched Fitch's ship steam up the Delaware, and the
story is told how, in his youth, he invented a pair of
wooden paddle-wheels and fitted them to an old flat-
bottomed boat in which he and his playmates went
sailing and fishing upon the river near his home. This
had proved to be a much easier way of propelling the
boat than the usual method of pushing her along with
poles, for Robert had fitted tie wheels to a crank,
and all the boys had had to do was to sit in the
boat and turn the crank, and they could go where
they liked.

These sights and doings of his boyhood must have